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CURRENT MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 

ALICE M. HOLDEN 

At the special election of February 14, the citizens of Denver had 
four propositions submitted for their decision. These were (1) that 
a charter convention be held, (2) that the city charter be amended so 
as to provide for commission government, (3) that the city charter be 
amended to provide for non-partisan elections and preferential voting, 
and (4) that a referendum ordinance be passed providing for reduced 
telephone rates, and adjusting the rates charged in Denver for 
telephone service. The results of these votes gave to Denver the 
immediate non-partisan commission form of government. Very large 
majorities were secured also in favor of lower telephone rates and in 
opposition to holding a charter convention. May 21 is the date set 
for the election at which the five commissioners and one auditor will 
be chosen to administer the city government. Nomination to office 
is by petition only, to be signed by not less than one hundred qualified 
voters. The five commissioners are for the departments of property, 
finance, safety, improvements, and social welfare. In regard to telephone 
rates, the city charter reserves to the people "all power to regulate the 
charges for service by public utility corporations." The telephone 
company has refused to comply with the terms of the ordinance voted 
on February 14 and thereby denies the right of the city to regulate its 
charges. It is said that the mayor will enforce the ordinance should 
that become necessary. 

On March 4 the voters of Seattle, in addition to choosing three 
councilmen, passed upon the usual large number of propositions and 
charter amendments, in this instance nine and eleven respectively. 
The result was interesting in many regards. At the primary held two 
weeks before the election forty-four persons had presented themselves 
as candidates for the six places on the final ballot, owing partly to the 
fact that the courts had held that the city had no authority under the 
existing laws to collect a filing fee. Notwithstanding, however, that 
there are six to be nominated, each voter may vote for only three. 
Under these conditions, with a non-partisan system of nomination 
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and election, there is great need of a public-spirited organization to 
investigate and publish the records of the candidates, and to make 
recommendations to the voters. The Municipal League of Seattle 
has recognized this need and has been making every attempt to remedy- 
it. Yet of the 34,000 votes cast, the nominee receiving the most votes 
had but 9660, and the sixth candidate received only 4700. The 
primary and election both illustrate the advantage which the non- 
partisan system of nomination and election gives to the office-holder. 
All of the councilmen running for reelection were nominated and two 
of the three were elected. Last year all three of the incumbents were 
reelected. 

Of the eleven amendments six were approved and five rejected. 
Those approved included amendments providing for a filing fee for 
candidates of one per cent of the salary attached to the office sought, 
abolishing the "rotating" primary ballot, and doing away with the 
requirement of a nominating petition signed by twenty-five voters. 
An amendment compelling municipal candidates to file sworn state- 
ments of campaign expenses also met with approval. Among the 
amendments rejected were the so-called "single tax" — a proposal to 
exempt gradually from municipal taxation all improvements on land 
and personal property, except leasehold interests in land and public- 
service franchises; an amendment creating a board of public welfare 
to have charge of workhouses, jails, reformatories, municipal lodging 
houses, and the work of city prisoners; an amendment giving the city 
council authority to grant street railway franchises omitting the pro- 
vision for purchase or condemnation by the city without payment for 
the franchise; and an amendment permitting the investment of the 
surplus city funds in United States, state, county or municipal bonds, 
and in "valid city utility bonds" which might be secured only by the 
assets of the utility. 

The propositions accepted included "Proposition A" — a scheme for 
the settlement of the difficulties in which the Seattle, Renton and 
Southern Railway has become involved, and is similar to the Chicago 
traction settlement of 1907. Among the propositions which failed to 
be carried was one for the creation of a municipal bank and trust 
department. The vote cast at the election was small — about 40,000 
out of a registration of 58,000 this year and 85,000 in 1912. The 
women constituted 34 per cent of the registered vote and 30 per cent 
of the vote cast. This is practically the proportion maintained since 
the acquirement of the suffrage. 1 

1 The information in regard to Seattle was supplied by Mr. F. W. Catlett. 
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A second endeavor to make radical amendments to the charter of 
Los Angeles proved unsuccessful at a special election held in March. 
It will be remembered that a new charter for the city was drafted with 
great care last summer but was rejected at the polls when submitted 
to the voters. Thereupon a so-termed Citizens' Committee of One 
Thousand undertook the preparation of various amendments to the 
old charters. These were placed before the voters at a special election 
in March and the most important among them were decisively rejected. 
One of these amendments provided for a return to the old system of 
electing councilmen from wards. The voters pronounced strongly 
against such change. The project to establish an elective harbor com- 
mission was also rejected. An interesting feature of the special 
election was the adoption of a charter amendment which ousts the 
entire city government from office in July next, a sort of recall en bloc, 
it might be termed. Los Angeles is the original habitat of the recall 
and apparently has not grown chary in the use of this expedient. 
The city has on its lists about 161,000 registered voters; but only about 
31,000 went to the polls at this special election. Important matters 
affecting the organization and the personnel of Los Angeles govern- 
ment were therefore left for decision to less than 20 per cent of the 
voters, and in several cases the issue, pro and contra, was determined 
by less than 20,000 voters or barely one-eighth of the whole. 

Forty-three bills are to be brought before the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture in order to change the charter of Pittsburgh. Some of the bills 
and charter changes planned provide for the municipal ownership of 
street railways and water companies, the assessment of the real estate 
of public service corporations for local taxation, as well as the repeal 
of the law exempting churches, charitable institutions, etc., from local 
taxation, uniform accounting for all public jurisdictions, etc. 

A constitutional amendment authorizing the city of St. Louis to 
become indebted to the extent of thirty million dollars for the construc- 
tion of a municipal subway was passed by the legislature on March 20. 
The amendment will go to the people for ratification at the fall elec- 
tion of 1914. If it is ratified St. Louis can issue the subway bonds. 
Under the proposed amendment Kansas City also is authorized to vote 
subway bonds. 

It is now estimated that five millions of persons are living in cities 
governed under the commission plan, and the number of those cities 
is by some placed as high as 270, while others reckon it to be nearer 250. 
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During the past month or two there have been few additions of large 
cities to the ranks of the commission-governed cities, the most notable 
being Denver and Duluth. A number of small municipalities have 
accepted that form, while four Illinois cities, Champaign and Joliet 
among them, have rejected it. Charlotte, N. C, and Nashville, 
Tenn., are two cities which may adopt the plan. Many Nebraska 
towns want commission government: of these twenty to which the law 
providing for that form of government does not apply, have joined in 
a movement to amend the statute. In Indiana the state senate has 
passed a bill whereby cities of from 19,000 to 35,000 population may 
adopt commission government. If 25 per cent of the voters petition, 
the mayor must call an election and should a majority favor adopting 
commission government, then a mayor and four commissioners are 
chosen to serve four years each. The plan may be dropped at the end 
of two years if it has not proved satisfactory. 

According to the figures recently tabulated by the census bureau in 
regard to cost of police protection in the most important cities of the 
United States, the lowest per capita cost is paid by the city of New 
Orleans, $1.19, the highest by San Francisco, $3.48. The average 
number of patrolmen per 10,000 inhabitants varies from 7.3 in Minne- 
apolis, to 21.9 for Washington, D. C. The number of patrolmen per 
1000 acres to be patrolled differs in the cities, varying from 2.2 in New 
Orleans, to 52.5 in Boston. Indianapolis runs its police department 
on less money than any of the other cities considered. The tabula- 
tion does not cover the figures for New York, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia, but is for the nineteen next largest cities in the United States. 

As part of its work in political science, the University of Cincinnati 
is directing the establishment of a municipal reference library at the 
Cincinnati city hall. The library is to collect and compile information 
on all municipal questions which are being studied by any members 
of the city government. This work will be done by the students of 
political science in the University and will be under the direction of 
Prof. S. Gale Lowrie. At the same time there is being organized a 
similar bureau, for the supply of information on state legislation, at 
Columbus, and Professor Lowrie is to direct the organization of this 
bureau also. 

In October last there was instituted in Baltimore a bureau of statis- 
tics and research in connection with its department of education. The 
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object of this bureau, which is said to be unique in this country, is to 
measure the products of the entire school system in order to be sure 
that the results produced are adapted to the abilities and needs of the 
pupils, and that these results shall be commensurate to the time and 
money expended. Already studies as to the teaching of arithmetic 
and of English have been made. 

The importance of a proper port development seems to be making 
itself felt all over the world, for the general activity in this direction is 
noticeably cosmopolitan. In the United States various cities on the 
Pacific Coast are making extensive improvements: Seattle has plans 
involving the expenditure of twenty millions of dollars in the next five 
years; Los Angeles will spend ten millions; San Francisco is operating 
a port development plan under a bond issue of nine millions. In the 
South, New Orleans is building a nine-million-dollar cotton warehouse; 
Mobile is improving its harbor facilities; preparations are being made 
in the ports on the Gulf of Mexico for an increased business due, of 
course, to the opening of the Panama Canal; and Congress has appro- 
priated two million dollars for the expansion of harbor limits at Port 
Arthur, Texas. The Canadian cities of Montreal, Toronto, and Hali- 
fax tire spending large amounts in the extension of their facilities, and 
in the Northwest Vancouver and Victoria will also make improve- 
meni s. Yokohama, in Japan, may also be cited in this list. 

In Europe, Havre, Boulogne, Calais, Hamburg and London have 
extensive improvements in process of construction. The South Ameri- 
can cities, especially those in Chile, Peru, Brazil, and the Argentine, 
are active, and large sums of money will be spent in port development. 
In all more than a billion dollars, it is estimated, will be expended 
within the next five years in order to keep abreast of the times in the 
matter of waterfront facilities. The Panama Canal is, naturally, 
the largest factor in bringing about this activity, but the ever-increas- 
ing size of steamships and the consequent necessity for larger docks 
and deeper harbors, together with the resulting competition in supply- 
ing these better facilities, may be given their full share in creating the 
need for port development. 

The Citizens' Federation of Hudson County, N. J., with head- 
quarters at Jersey City, has published an elaborate report In the Matter 
of the Summary Investigation into the Affairs of Hudson County. This 
embodies reports made before Hon. F. J. Swayze, justice of the New 
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Jersey supreme court on the county treasury, on the general affairs 
of Hudson County, on the Hoboken Viaduct, and on the boulevard 
commission. The report contains 226 pages. Another interesting 
report issued by the Federation is entitled Comparisons of Appropria- 
tions and Salaries, and compares those of Hudson County with Essex 
County, the nearest in size, population, and location, with results 
greatly to the advantage of Essex County. In the pamphlet are seven- 
teen pages of graphic illustrations, the last six being a memorandum 
prepared on the different county offices, giving statistics. 

Number 1 of volume I of The Baltimore Municipal Journal was 
issued on January 17, 1913. This is "a semi-monthly publication of 
facts issued by the city government," and will endeavor to keep the 
public informed of the business operations of the different departments, 
giving attention to their plans and policies as well as what is actually 
done. Sacramento, Cal., is also to publish a municipal news organ, 
in the form of a weekly Municipal Gazette, as required by its charter. 
The Gazette will contain accounts of the doings of the city commission 
and the advertising which is now printed in a daily newspaper. The 
publication of a municipal newspaper has been announced for Atlantic 
City, N. J., and will contain full details of the work of each city depart- 
ment in addition to monthly financial statements. 

The Chicago bureau of public efficiency issued in November, 1912, 
reports as follows: The Office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court and the 
Office of the Clerk of the Superior Court of Cook County, Illinois (a sup- 
plemental inquiry into their organization and methods of administra- 
tion); The Administration of the Office of Clerk of the County Court of 
Cook County, Illinois; The Office of Sheriff of Cook County, Illinois 
(a supplemental inquiry into its organization and methods of adminis- 
tration). Each of these reports were prepared for the judges of the 
circuit court. Another pamphlet was issued in December, 1912, on 
The Growing Cost of Elections in Chicago and Cook County. In this 
report it is brought out that the actual expenses of elections in Chicago 
have more than trebled in the last sixteen years. In 1912 they reached 
almost the sum of one million dollars. Since this is due to the large 
number of primaries and elections, the aim of the present pamphlet is 
to urge the curtailing or even abolishing of municipal and judicial 
primaries. The bureau published in January, 1913, a pamphlet 
entitled The Voting Machine Contract, which constituted a protest to 
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the mayor and aldermen of Chicago against the recognition by the 
city council of the contract in any form. 

The report which John Purroy Mitchcl, president of the New York 
board of aldermen, and Henry Bruere, director of the bureau of 
municipal research, have recently submitted to President Wilson, for 
the reorganization of the city government of Washington, D. C, is a 
very illuminating document. The purpose of the proposed reform is 
to make Washington a model for the other cities of the country, by 
combining in one city administration the best features that other 
cities have worked out. The government of Washington is peculiarly 
fitted to carry out such a scheme, because the city is controlled by 
an appointed commission. Efficiency and democracy are often re- 
garded as mutually exclusive; but if it can be shown in the undemo- 
cratic city of Washington that efficiency in city government pays, it 
will be easier to introduce similar methods in the more democratically 
governed cities. This experiment in Washington, therefore, is worth 
careful scrutiny. 

"Street Cleaning" and "Disposal of Sewage in Europe" are subjects 
which form parts of two Daily Consular and Trade Reports recently 
issued. In the Report for March 12, 1913, short r6sum6s of street 
cleaning methods and results are printed for about ten large cities in 
England, Scotland, France, Germany and Switzerland. Sewage dis- 
posal in certain cities of the United Kingdom, Austria, Germany, and 
France is taken up briefly in the Report for March 15, 1913. 

Among the pamphlets issued by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation are the following: Comparative Statistics of Fire Loss, Amer- 
ican and Foreign, for the Year 1911; The Story of the National Fire 
Protection Association; A Syllabus for Public Instruction in Fire Pre- 
vention; Suggestions for the Organization and Execution of Exit Drills 
in Factories, Schools, Department Stores and Theatres. 

Part I of the Twelfth Yearbook (1918) of the National Society for 
the Study of Education is entitled The Supervision of City Schools, 
and contains a paper on "Some General Principles of Management 
Applied to the Problems of City School Systems," by Dr. Franklin 
Babbitt of the University of Chicago, and a "Bibliography on City 
School Supervision," furnished by Mr. J. D. Wolcott of the United 
States bureau of education. 
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Mrs. Elmer A. Black, a member of the advisory board of the New 
York terminal market commission, has published a pamphlet on A 
Terminal Market System, New York's Most Urgent Need: Some Ob- 
servations, Comments and Comparisons of European Markets. The 
pamphlet contains 32 pages and has many illustrations of markets in 
foreign cities. 

A third edition of the Bibliography of Civil Service Reform and 
Related Subjects was issued in December, 1912, by the Woman's Aux- 
iliary to the Civil Service Reform Association of New York. The 
pamphlet contains 72 + xvi pages. 

The Short Ballot Organization has published a pamphlet on The 
Sumter "City Manager" Plan of Municipal Government. 

The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for April, 1913 
(no. 4 of vol. xvii), completes the list of city charters and ordinances, 
in the library. The list has been published in five parts and a 
supplement. 

A special report has been prepared for the board of street commis- 
sioners of the city of Boston on the subject of "Local Improvements 
and Special Assessments in Chicago." 

At the request of the director of public works in Philadelphia, a 
careful investigation and report has been made by Mr. Clyde L. King 
on the conditions governing prices of farmers' produce in Philadelphia. 
The report covers 56 pages and gives consideration to such topics as 
producers' vs. consumers' prices, trolley freight service, statutes, ordi- 
nances and licenses, distribution within the city, and the general 
question of markets. Various recommendations are made in the report 
chiefly in the line of transporting produce more cheaply to the con- 
sumer. 

A compilation of interest has been printed by the auditor of the 
city of Los Angeles. This is a Comparison of Data of Twenty-five 
Largest Cities of the United States (except New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia) from Auditors' Latest Reports, and gives statistics of 
population and area; total and per capita assessed valuation, corporate 
property, debt, receipts and disbursements; percentage of revenue and 
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non-revenue producing debt; tax rates, as levied, percentage of value 
and on the base of 100 per cent; and the numerical positions which 
each city occupies in regard to the foregoing items. 

A Guide to the Study of Municipal Government is announced for 
publication by the Harvard University Press next autumn. It will 
include a classified bibliography of printed materials relating to every 
branch of American municipal government, forming a volume of about 
250 pages. The Guide will be edited by Prof. W. B. Munro. 

Among the more important of recent European publications in the 
field of municipal government and closely-allied fields are : Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, English Local Government from the Revolution to the 
Municipal Corporations Act (London: Longmans, Green, 1913); P. A. 
Harris, London and its Government (London: London County Council, 
1913. 2s. 6d.); Robert Henry, Taxation. Who Pays? An Enquiry 
into the Real Incidence of Taxation (London: P. S. King, 1912. 2s. 6d.); 
Edward Cadbury, Experiments in Industrial Organization (London: 
P. S. King, 1912. 5s.); Phyllis D. Winder, The Public Feeding of 
Elementary School Children. A Review of the General Situation and 
Enquiry into Birmingham Experience (Birmingham Studies, no. 2) 
(London : Longmans, Green, 1913. 2s.) ; P. Waterhouse and R. Unwin, 
Old Towns and New Needs (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1912. Is.); E. G. Culpin, The Garden City Movement up to Date, 
1899-1912 (London: P. S. King. Is. 6d.); Poor Law Reform. A 
Practical Problem. The Scheme of the Unionist Reform Committee 
Explained, by J. W. Hills and Maurice Woods (London: P. S. King, 
1912. Is.); London County Council, The Housing of the Working 
Classes in London, 1855-1912 (London: P. S. King. Is.) ; H. Lemmoin- 
Cannon, Sewage Disposal. A Text-book on Sewage Disposal in the 
United Kingdom (London: St. Bride's Press. 7s. 6d.); C. J. Opie, 
Land and Housing Reform (London: W. H. Smith, 1912. 4d.); 
London County Council, The Comparative Cost of Municipal Services 
in London and Other Large Towns (London: P. S. King, 1913. 6d.); 
Otto Haase, Das Problem der Wohnungsgesetzgebung. Eine Unter- 
suchung der Institutionen des Wohnungswesen (Berlin: F. Vahlen, 1913. 
3M.); Stockholm. Quelques Donne" es Statistiques. Published by Le 
Service Municipal de Statistique de Stockholm (Stockholm: Norstedt 
und Soner. Ed. 1912); The Russian Year Book for WIS. Compiled 
and edited by H. P. Kennard (London: P. S. King. 10s. 6d.). 
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Some recent American publications in the field of municipal adminis- 
tration are: R. H. Whitten, The Valuation of Public Service Corpor- 
ations: Legal and Economic Phases of Valuation for Rate-Making and 
Public Purchase (New York: Banks Law Publishing Company, 1912. 
Pp. 798); S. S. Wyer, Regulation, Valuation and Depreciation of Public 
Utilities (Columbus: Sears and Simpson Company, 1913); Handbook 
of Municipal Accounting (Metz Handbooks of City Business Methods) 
(New York: D. Appleton, 1913. $2); R. K. Duncan, Some Chemical 
Problems of Today (New York: Harper, $2); R. G. Nicholson Combe, 
The Law of Light (Philadelphia: Cromary Law Book Company. 
$7.50); C. C. Williams, The Municipal Water Supplies of Colorado 
(Boulder: University of Colorado, 1912); Housing Problems in 
America. Proceedings of the Second National Conference on Housing 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1913); J. W. Kerr and A. A. Moll, 
Organization, Powers and Duties of Health Authorities (Public Health 
Bulletin no. 54) (Washington: 1912. Pp. 452); A. H. Blanchard and 
H. B. Drowne, A Text-book on Highway Engineering (New York: J. 
Wiley; 1913); Brand Whitlock, On the Enforcement of Law in Cities 
(New York: Bobbs, Merrill, 1913. 75c); E. M. Bacon and Morrill 
Wyman, Direct Elections and Law-Making by Popular Vote; the 
Initiative, the Referendum, the Recall, Commission Government for Cities, 
Preferential Voting (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. Pp. 167. $1); 
Solomon Vineberg, Provincial and Local Taxation in Canada (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1912. Pp. 171. $1.50); Z. S. 
Eldredge, The Beginnings of San Francisco from the Expedition of 
Anza, 1774, t° the City Charter of April 15, 1850 (San Francisco 

1912. 2 vols., pp. 837); W. B. Guitteau, Preparing for Citizenship. 
An Elementary Text-book in Civics (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1913); 
Irving King, The Social Meaning of Education (New York: D. Apple- 
ton, 1913. $1.50); F. B. Dressier, School Hygiene (New York: 
Macmillan, 1913); F. W. Burks, Health and the School (New York: 
D. Appleton, 1913. $1.50); L. S. Bryant, School Feeding (New York: 
Lippincott, 1913. $1.50) ; E. C. Moore, HowNew YorkCity Administers 
its Schools: a Constructive Study (Yonkers: World Book Company, 
1913); S. C. Parker, A Text-book in the History of Modern Elementary 
Education, with emphasis on School Practice in Relation to Social Condi- 
tions (Boston: Ginn, 1912. Pp. 505. $1.50); H. S. James, Princi- 
ples of Prussian Administration (New York: Macmillan, 1913. $1.50); 
Frederic C. Howe, European Cities at Work (New York: Scribners, 

1913. $1.75); P. Roberts, The New Immigration (New York: Mae- 
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millan. Pp. 386. $1.50) ; J. T. Holdsworth, The Economic Survey of 
Pittsburgh (1912); Sir Oliver J. Lodge, Modern Problems (New York: 
G. H. Doran. Pp. 345. $2) F. A. Cleveland, Organized Democracy 
(American Citizen Series) (New York: Longmans, Green); F. G. 
Wickware, ed., The American Year Book for 1912 (New York: D. 
Appleton. $3.50); F. L. McVey, The Making of a Town (New York: 
MeClurg, 1913. $1); J. B. Crozier, Sociology Applied to Practical 
Po'itics (New York: Longmans, Green. $3). 

Figures recently published in Boston, dealing with the relation 
between congestion and mortality, are of considerable significance 
because they are based on a study of individual wards, instead of 
taking the whole city as a unit. The principal result of the statistics 
is to show that while the most sparsely settled districts have the lowest 
death-rates, it is in the moderately congested areas that the highest 
mortalities are reached. As illustration of this point, it may be noted 
that ward 8, with 190 persons per acre, has a death-rate for 1912 
of 12.07, while ward 4, with only 44 persons per acre, has a general 
mortality rate of 18.02. The infant mortality figures show the same 
result, ward 8 having a rate of 70, while ward 4 has a rate of 148. 
The publication of such statistics shows, first, the value of smaller 
units in municipal statistics, and, secondly, the extreme danger 
of generalizing as to the relation between congestion and public 
health. 

The report for municipal tramways in Belfast, Ireland, for the year 
ending March 31, 1912, shows very favorable results. The working 
expenses composed 53 per cent of the gross revenue and the net profits 
for the year were $179,433, or an increase of $32,537 over that of the 
previous year. No tramway in the United Kingdom operating in a 
center with 100,000 people, is worked at a lower rate than that in 
Belfast. 

Municipal ownership operation in Bradford, England, has also 
proved most successful, according to a recent official report. In 1898 
the city began operating its municipal street railway, with a capital of 
$778,640. At the present time the capital is $4,039,195, while the 
number of units has increased from 1,500,000 to 22,000,000. In the 
matter of gas works, for the same period, the income has had an 
increase of over $486,650. It should also be noted in connection with 
this figure that the price of gas, which in 1900 was 60.7 cents per 
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1000 feet, is now 50.7. The average price charged for electricity in 
1898 was seven cents per unit, while last year it was less than three 
cents. Besides securing more efficient service in street railway trans- 
portation, the fares have been reduced practically one-half. Municipal 
ownership in Bradford has been successful also in its sewage profit, 
it being the only city in England to derive a profit from this kind of 
undertaking. 

Some rather interesting experiments designed to cheapen the public 
food supply have been planned or actually put into operation in three 
cities which are widely separated. About a year ago the municipal 
administration of Berlin began the sale of fish at the public market 
halls. The experiment proved an undoubted success and municipal 
fish-stands have been installed in seven different markets in Berlin 
proper, while some of the other municipalities of Greater Berlin have 
followed its example. The fish is sold twice a week at official prices 
advertised on the municipal advertising columns the day before the 
sale, and the saving to consumers is about 1.1 cents for each pound 
of fish bought. Plans have been presented to the Chambers to estab- 
lish in Montevideo a public stockyard and slaughter-house, and in the 
smaller cities of Uruguay eighteen other public slaughter-houses. 
Their cost, some $1,912,000, is to be defrayed from the proceeds of 
fees for cattle brands and marks. This proposal comes as the result 
of a special investigation of slaughter-houses in Europe and the United 
States, made by Dr. Banza, chief of the bureau of animal sanitation. 
The third city is Budapest, Hungary, which has invested the sum of 
$100,000 in municipal shops selling meats, poultry and dairy products 
at a small profit on the capital. This city also conducts a slaughtering 
establishment and a municipal bakery which produces more than 13 
per cent of the city's total daily bread consumption. A company has 
been formed in Budapest for the importation of fresh meat from Rou- 
mania and Servia. 

Of a totally different character is the municipal quarry operated by 
the city of Janesville, Wis., where a saving to the city of 26 cents per 
cubic yard of crushed stone is being made. This represents an increase 
of 3.5 cents over the saving of last year, and has been accomplished in 
spite of many extensive replacements and repairs which had to be 
made to the plant during the year. Owing to a charter provision the 
stone can be sold by the city to those contractors only who are in its 
employ; consequently the quarry cannot be run to its full capacity 
nor with the highest degree of efficiency. 
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In this same connection mention might be made of a few of the 
many other public-welfare ventures undertaken by municipalities. 
Northampton, Mass., which was given a municipal theatre building 
some time ago, has now its own stock company of players and, instead 
of the occasional attractions which were formerly offered its citizens, 
provides regular evening and bi-weekly matinee performances at mod- 
erate prices. The theatre is paying its own expenses and is largely 
attended. The city of Pawtucket, R. I., has opened a municipal 
theatre for the exhibition of patriotic motion pictures. It is planned 
to have a performance in this Civic Theatre, as it has been named, 
every Sunday evening to which all foreigners will be admitted without 
charge. At the opening on March 30, some 1600 persons of foreign 
birth were addressed by the mayor and representative citizens and 
were shown reels calculated to be instructive as well as inspiring to 
the new citizen. Work will be begun shortly on the new Los Angeles 
opera house for which $750,000 has been subscribed. There will be 
three thousand seats on sale for each performance. Rochester, N. Y., 
plans to have a free skating rink on the Erie Canal during the coming 
winter. Both St. Louis and Denver have municipal lodging houses, 
that of St. Louis accommodating three hundred persons. In Denver 
the cost of lodging and food is paid for by a certain number of hours' 
work for the city. The city controller of Baltimore, should the council 
consent, expects to inaugurate a system of municipal fire insurance. 
A similar system has been in force in the city of Halle-a-d-Saale, 
Germany, since 1907. 

At present that city carries almost all of its own insurance on munici- 
pal buildings, but it should be noted that it has a population of less 
than 200,000. Portland, Me., has a municipal fuel yard which sup- 
plies fuel at cost, and Toledo, Ohio, has a large municipal factory 
plant. In Hartford, Conn., the superintendent of parks believes that 
the city's park system could be made self-maintaining through the 
establishment of refectories and lunch counters, rinks for skating and 
other forms of recreation, and buildings for dances, moving pictures, 
lectures, etc.; all this with slight charges to those using them. A 
complete enumeration of the various other schemes of municipal oper- 
ation would be difficult as well as fruitless; but enough have been 
mentioned to show the general tendency of cities in all countries 
toward a larger field of activity. 

Portland, Me., is the third city in the country to have a municipal 
organ and organist. Pittsburgh and Rochester are the other two. 
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The organ in Portland has been given by Mr. Cyrus K. Curtis of 
Philadelphia, and has been installed in the city ball. The municipal 
organist is to receive a salary of $5000. 

The city of Boston now has eight municipal gymnasiums, with two 
more in process of construction, and several others being planned for 
those parts of the city which have none at present. The plan is to 
provide a city gymnasium for each section of the city. These gymna- 
siums are free to all residents of Boston, and over two hundred thousand 
people last year made use of them. Daily classes are conducted for 
men and certain sessions are given over to women's classes. There 
are also weekly civil-service classes for those aspiring to enter the 
police or fire service, and classes for girls and for school-boys. Each 
spring annual exhibitions are held in all the gymnasiums. In connec- 
tion with each municipal gymnasium baths are open and in several 
cases swimming pools are provided. The superintendence of Boston's 
city gymnasiums is in the hands of the new park and recreation depart- 
ment which is composed of the former departments of baths, music, 
parks and public grounds. 

The Cincinnati prize of twenty dollars is to be annually offered by 
the National Municipal League for the best original essay bearing on 
the municipal government or the civic life of Cincinnati. Any student 
in any department of the University of Cincinnati may compete for 
the prize. In 1913 the subject for competition is "The Best Charter 
for Cincinnati," and in outline essays should contain (1) a brief dis- 
cussion of the forms of municipal government known as the British 
system, the German system, the federal plan, the commission plan, 
and the city manager plan; (2) an exposition of the defects of Cincin- 
nati's present form of government; and (3) an outline of the best 
charter for Cincinnati. The competition closes May 3. As in the 
case of the Baldwin Prize, which also is offered by the National Munici- 
pal League, essays must not exceed ten thousand words in length. 

The First Town Planning and Municipal Organization Congress is 
to be held at the Ghent Exhibition at the end of July or beginning of 
August. It is aimed to bring together for the benefit of other com- 
munities the solutions which have been found useful in any place. 
This is thought desirable because of the new problems being brought 
to light by the enormous growth of cities during the last century, and 
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the congress intends to offer a common center of discussion for the 
plans and schemes and experiments of all students of municipal better- 
ment. It is planned to divide the congress into two sections: one 
dealing with the subject of town plannings, and the second with munici- 
pal organization in general. In the matter of town planning it is 
intended to continue the work of the London Town Planning Congress 
and the Berlin Exhibition of 1910, the Diisseldorf Exhibition of 1912, 
etc., and the tentative subjects for debate are those covered by the 
two headings of "town extension" and "preservation and administra- 
tion of old districts." There will also be papers and discussions on 
other topics. As to the second section of the congress, municipal 
organization, the following subdivisions of the subject will be taken 
up: (1) the legal, and (2) the financial constitution of the authority; 
(3) its economic scope; (4) its intellectual and moral well-being; (5) 
its social activities. It is thought probable that the congress will 
establish a permanent international office for municipal information 
with a view to perpetuating the existing internal organization and 
forming a center of reference for all cities. There will also be a spe- 
cial exhibition, in connection with the congress, of plans, models, 
photographs, etc., to show the progress of town planning and other 
activities all over the world. 

The Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene will be held 
at Buffalo daring the last week of August, 1913. The first three con- 
gresses met at Nuremberg, in 1904, at London in 1907, and at Paris 
in 1910. Its object is the preservation and improvement of the health 
of school children. One feature of the congress will be a scientific 
exhibit representing the most notable achievements in school hygiene. 
Twenty-five nations have a membership in the congress and it is 
expected that all will have delegates at Buffalo. President C. W. 
Eliot will preside, and invitations have been sent to various state 
and municipal authorities. 

Announcement is made of the Tenth International Housing Con- 
gress, to be held at The Hague in September, 1913. This is the 
first meeting in Holland, previous congresses having been held in 
France, Belgium, Germany, England and Austria. At the last con- 
gress, in 1910, at Vienna, there were representatives from nearly every 
country in Europe and from the United States. The congress aims 
at being instrumental in spreading knowledge about the housing prob- 
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lem by discussing a number of points at its meetings and by taking 
note locally of what has been done towards housing the people of the 
country in which the meeting takes place. The discussions will be 
based on reports from the several countries prepared by experts. A 
visit is planned to places in the Netherlands which are interesting from 
the standpoint of housing. The international program is divided into 
five topics, (1) rural housing, (2) slum improvement or clearance, 
(3) overcrowding, (4) city planning, and (5) recent housing progress. 
Mr. Robert W. DeForest is president of the American section of the 
congress. 

The annual congress of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America was held at Richmond, Va., from April 28 to 30. 

The Municipal League of Montana was formed in December with 
a well-defined and balanced outline of achievement for the ensuing 
year, with especial attention to be given to the subject of municipal 
finance. A meeting of the Arkansas Municipal League was held at 
Little Rock on January 16 to frame legislation permitting munici- 
palities to issue bonds for improvements. 

A Tennessee League of Municipalities has been formed with the 
aim of promoting the general welfare of all the municipalities of the 
State. 

The first annual convention of the Ohio Municipal League was held 
at Columbus on January 22 and 23. The principal topic of discussion 
was the form of government to be adopted by towns and municipalities 
in Ohio under the new home-rule amendment. By this amendment 
a municipality may (1) continue under its present municipal code, 

(2) adopt any form of government enacted into law by the general 
assembly of the State and subject to adoption by a municipality, or 

(3) elect a charter commission to frame its own charter. Previous to 
the convention a pamphlet had been prepared and sent out by the 
Municipal Association of Cleveland suggesting three optional forms of 
government. These were discussed fully during the meetings of the 
League and a legislative committee, of which Prof. A. R. Hatton is 
chairman, was appointed to consider certain changes and to submit 
the charter when finally drafted to the general assembly. The sub- 
jects of taxation and civil service were also discussed. 
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The Paris municipal council has adopted the agreement between the 
national authorities and the municipality, providing for the disman 
tling of the old fortifications, the filling up of the moats, and the laying 
out of a circle of boulevards which will not only relieve traffic, but 
will also provide much-needed building land and park areas. It is 
probably just to award a large share of the credit for this important 
piece of town planning to the Ligue pour les Espaces Libres, which 
has maintained an active propaganda for some years. The details of 
the agreement are of interest, because of the far-seeing policy under- 
lying them. The city is to pay $20,000,000 for the ground now 
occupied by the walls and moats. On this strip is to be constructed 
a series of avenues, 130 feet wide, and 20 miles in circumference. 
The remaining portion of the land may be sold by the city for build- 
ing purposes. Furthermore, the so-called "military zone," extending 
from the moats to the borders of the suburban communes, is to be 
purchased by the city, either by agreement or by expropriation; and 
a series of small parks is to be laid out, at a short distance from each 
other, and connected by tree-lined boulevards so as to form a complete 
girdle around the city. The land in the "military zone" not used for 
parks may be sold for building purposes. The completion of this 
scheme will bring Paris into the large group of European cities that 
have applied sound town-planning principles to the problem of their 
city walls. The greater circumference of the Paris walls will make 
her scheme the most noteworthy of all. 

In 1856 the city of Dresden, Germany, had bequeathed to it an 
advertising bureau and the right of publishing the Dresdner Anzeiger, 
the proceeds to serve as a special foundation for the common welfare 
under the condition that they be used for beautifying Dresden and 
for charitable purposes. Of these profits two-thirds go to the city 
and one-third to the heirs of the original proprietor. In 1895 the 
owner of the publishing house which had printed the Anzeiger since 
the year 1848, gave his well-equipped printing establishment to the 
city without retaining for himself or for his heirs any share of the 
profits, but directing that the profits be used in the same way as those 
first coming to the city. The combined proceeds each year from the 
newspaper and printing house, it is estimated, now amount to about 
$60,000. 

As the result of the recent incorporation of the parish of Reick, 
Dresden has now become the largest in area among German cities. 
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It has at present an area of 17,297 acres to Berlin's 15,695, and Leip- 
zig's 14,467 acres. In population Dresden occupies the fifth place 
among German cities, the order being Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, 
Leipzig, Dresden. 

The committee on benevolent associations of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce has proposed a plan of federation for all charity and 
philanthropy in Cleveland, by which there will be formed a central 
organization composed of representatives from all the different con- 
tributors and institutions of the city. The central organization will 
collect the necessary money and divide the amount raised in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the donors and the needs of the various organi- 
zations. This recommendation is made as the result of two thorough 
canvasses (in 1907 and 1909) which were undertaken in order to solve 
the difficulties of the present situation. The remedy proposed will, 
it is thought, tend to increase the personal interest in the work, encour- 
age development of new work, increase contributions, distribute the 
burdens involved, eliminate useless solicitation, and heighten the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the charities of the city. In support 
of its recommendation the Chamber of Commerce issued in January 
a pamphlet of 32 pages. 

In the city of Buffalo, under the auspices of the committee on 
charities and surveys of the Chamber of Commerce, there was estab- 
lished in December, 1911, a bureau of charities, with the purpose of 
preventing too great duplication of effort among the charitable insti- 
tutions of the city, and of seeing so far as possible that these are 
conducted on business principles. During the first year of its operation 
the bureau has thoroughly investigated the "charities" of Buffalo, 
with the result that 37 societies have received its endorsement and, 
for the most part, have adopted the changes suggested by the committee 
as essential to a proper business management. Four so-called char- 
ities have been closed up entirely, and many minor changes in others 
have taken place. Chief among the reforms instituted by the bureau 
is its endeavor to prevent fraudulent solicitation for charity. To this 
end a thousand wall cards have been displayed in offices all over the 
city for the purpose of discouraging these solicitors and, in addition, 
it has been made possible and easy to obtain full information with 
regard to any charity and those seeking aid for it. In its determined 
effort to rid the city of these canvassers for fraudulent schemes, the 
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committee has met with such striking success that other cities have 
sought aid from Buffalo and steps have now been taken by twenty- 
eight cities toward the organization and establishment of a national 
bureau to get rid of this sort of nuisance and to prevent fraud in 
connection with charitable institutions. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has also established for the 
benefit of the city a vocational guidance bureau with Mr. E. W. 
Weaver of New York City at its head. The bureau will not only 
serve as a medium for the needs of employers and the fitness of those 
seeking employment and as a bureau of reference and information 
between them, but it will also seek to promote the higher education 
of young people by bringing out unsuspected capabilities in them 
and make the vocation school system more valuable to Buffalo tax- 
payers by creating opportunities for the use of the products from 
those schools. 

A bill has been drafted by the civic improvement committee of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce to provide a planning commission for 
that city. It is proposed to bring the bill before the Btate legislature 
for adoption at an early date. 

What is probably the best promotion system in any municipal 
department in this country is to be found in the department of health 
in New York City. In that department Dr. Lederle, the commissioner 
of health, has established a system which goes further than is required 
under the New York civil service rules. These rules require that 
promotion from one salary grade to the next higher be made from the 
first three names on the promotion eligible list as made up by competi- 
tive promotion examinations. Dr. Lederle has extended this require- 
ment. In cases of advancing from one salary grade to the next higher, 
he appoints absolutely the person highest on the list. Where there 
is to be a raise in salary within a civil service salary grade, this is 
given to the person at the head of the promotion eligible list for the 
next higher grade. When there is no such list, he advances the em- 
ployee having the best civil service efficiency and seniority record. 
In addition to this improvement on the regular civil-service rules, a 
further step is taken by keeping but one promotion eligible list for 
the whole department, instead of the separate lists permitted by civil- 
service requirements for each bureau and division of the department. 
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These new regulations ensure a fairly rapid advancement in the 
department of health, owing to the many vacancies occurring in the 
department, as well as promoting its general efficiency by removing 
appointments from any possibility of political influence. 

The social center idea is being carried to a satisfactory extent in 
Denver, where it is planned to establish a center for each ward, and 
to provide some sort of building in each for a meeting place. These 
buildings will be equipped for social gatherings, dances, public lectures, 
and all kinds of amateur entertainments; a branch library is to be 
installed; a gymnasium to be fitted up; and the buildings are to be 
open for religious services on Sundays. Already a social center has 
been established in one ward and others will be made ready as soon 
as the city can secure the necessary buildings. In the center now in 
operation a lecture course has been planned, with two lectures a 
month to be given by authorities on municipal government, in order 
to make the people familiar with what is being done by the city 
authorities. 

Commissioner Edwards of the street cleaning department in New 
York City has appointed between fifty and sixty members of the 
Woman's Municipal League to serve as street inspectors. No salaries 
are to be paid, and the work is to consist of supervision and subsequent 
inspection of the work done on the streets by the employees of the 
department. 

A legal aid bureau has been established in Cambridge by students 
of the Harvard Law School and is to provide, free of charge, any 
legal advice which may be asked for. 

Among the articles appearing in the issues of The American City 
for February and March, the following are of especial interest: "Public 
Markets and Marketing Methods," by J. F. Carter, secretary of the 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce; "Efficiency in City Planning," 
giving the results of some preliminary work done in Jersey City and 
Newark; "Does Public Recreation Pay?" by Dr. Henry S. Curtis; 
"Engineering in City Planning" and "Street Fixtures and Furnish- 
ings," by Frank Koester, consulting civil engineer; "Equitable Water 
Rates the Result of Metering," by Morris Knowles, C. E; "The Chil- 
dren's Free Library and City Education," by Frances J. Olcott; "Dust 
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Prevention by the Use of Palliatives," by Prof. A. H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University; and "Increasing the Efficiency of Small Water 
Works and Sewage Treatment Plants," by Paul Hansen, engineer of 
the Illinois state water survey. 



